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ADVERTISEMENT. 


/ 


The  following  pages  were  drawn  up , at  the 


requeft  of  my  Friend  and  Colleague , the  Rev . James 
Manning , fo  be  fub joined  to  his  Sermon  preached  on 
the  Lord  *s  day  following  the  death  of  Mr . Johnfon . 
^5  Mr.  Manning  has  printed  only  a fmall  number 
of  copies , does  not  dejign  them  for  publication,  I 

have  thought  it  advifable  to  work  off  fome  copies  of 
the  Memoirs  feparately  for  more  public  circulation . 


Confiderable  delay  has  taken  place , in  confeauencc 
of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  paper  : if  I had  fort* 
feen  it,  I would  have  endeavoured  to  render  the  Me - 
moir  more  complete  ; # j if  / leave  it  to  the  can- 
dour of  the  Reader. 

lant  carpenter, 
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Christopher  Turner  Johnson  was  born  at 
Knarefborough,  in  Yorkfhire,  April  29,  1786. — ■ 
His  parents  are  not  in  affluent  circumftances  ; but 
thofe  who  know  them,  fpeak  of  them  as  pofleffed 
of  a much  higher  refpe&ability  than  that  which 
arifes  from  wealth. — He  received  the  fir  ft  part  of 
his  education  in  the  grammar-fchool  at  Knarefbo- 
rough,  where  he  continued  till  the  middle  of  1796, 
during  the  laft  three  years  attending  at  Mrs.  Wi- 
thinfhaw's  fchool,  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  the 
French  language. 

In  July  1796,  he  went  to  the  commercial  acade- 
my at  Nottingham,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
J.  Blanchard,  with  whom  the  celebrated  Henry 
Kyrke  White  received  his  early  education.  While 
with  Mr.  Blanchard,  he  always  manilefted  great 

affiduity  and  attention,  and  peculiar  docility  of  dik 

* 

pofition.  He  was  remarkable  at  that  early  age,  for 
an  unufual  degree  of  principle,  and  Heady  regard  to 
his  then  duties ; and  he  obtained  from  his  teacher 
the  higheft  commendations  for  his  diligence  and 
good  conduft.  “ It  was  not,  however,  with  me,'* 
fays  Mr,  Blanchard,  “that  be  difplayed  thofe 
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marks  of  genius  which  afterwards  burft  forth  with 
fuch  luftre  and  as  he  was  defigned  for  his  father's 
bufinefs,  (that  of  watch-making,)  it  was  thought  un- 
neceffary  to  dired  his  attention  to  the  daffies. 

After  he  left  Nottingham,  (Midfummer  1798,) 
he  was  taught  his  father’s  bufinefs,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued to  be  principally  employed  for  fome  years. 
It  was  not  very  long,  however,  before  he  formed  a 
ftrong  diflike  to  his  occupation,  and  began  to  dired 
his  thoughts  and  wiffies  to  the  medical  profeffion. 
What  firA  gave  him  a bias  to  this  objed,  I ha\'e 
not  learnt : but  from  feveral  incidents  which  have 
come  to  my  knowledge,  I feel  juftified  in  afferting 
that  one  leading  motive,  if  not  the  chief  one,  of  his 
heady  determination  to  purfue  it,  'was  the  high 
opinion  he  had  formed  of  the  profeffion,  as  afford- 
ing means  for  extenfive  ufefulnefs.  His  difpolition 
was  always  peculiarly  humane  and  benevolent ; 
and  m a letter  which  he  wrote  at  the  time,  he  hated 
this  as  his  motive,  and  (I  believe)  as  his  chief  plea 
with  his  friends  to  be  allowed  to  follow  the  bent  o^ 
his  inclinations. 

This  objed  led  him  to  the  adive  purfuit  of  the 
collateral  and  preparatory  branches  of  knowledge  ; 
but  it  appears  that  it  was  not  till  he  was  nearly  iix- 
teen  years  of  age,  that  he  began  regularly  to  at- 
tend to  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  His  pro- 
^refs,  however,  was  fo  rapid,  that  in  two  years  he 
was  able  to  read  the  beff  Latin  and  Greek  writers 
with  corrcdnefs  and  fluency  ; and  the  gentlemen 
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who  aflifted  him  in  his  claffical  purfuits,  concur  in 
reprefenting  his  attainments  as  furpaffing  every 
thing  they  had  ever  witneded.  Mr.  Simpfon,  fur- 
geon  of  Knarefborough,  one  of  hi*  early  friends, 
as  an  indance  of  his  perfevering  application,  fays, 

“ He  one  day  told  me,  that  he  had  been  puzzled 
for  feveral  hours  with  two  lines  in  Judin  ; and 
added,  the  labour  he  thought  had  done  him  good." 
— “ The  rapidity,  and  avidity,  if  I may  fo  call  it," 
fays  Mr.  Blanchard,  “ with  which  he  devoured  the 
cladics,  quite  adoniffied  me,  who  had  been  all  my 
life  time  in  the  habit  of  marking  the  dawnings  of 
genius."  During  the  time  which  he  fpent  at  home, 
he  alfo  direCied  his  attention  to  the  Italian  and 
French  languages,  and  to  natural  philofophy,  che- 
midry,  and  botany  ; and  in  thefe  branches  of  know- 
ledge, particularly  the  latter,  he  made  confiderable 
acquirements, — “ fo  much  fo,"  again  to  ufe  the 
words  of  his  very  valuable  friend  and  tutor,  “ that 
in  my  occafional  vifits  to  Harrowgate,  I his  mader 
did  not  think  it  beneath  me  to  receive  ledons  in 
botany  from  my  former  pupil."  The  lad  year  of 
hi*  refidence  at  home,  he  devoted  himfelf  very 
clofely  to  the  dudy  of  chemidry. 

He  had  confiderable  difficulties  to  druggie  with 
in  the  purfuit  of  his  favorite  objeCt.  The  very  ' 
heavy  expenses  attendant  upon  a thorough  educa* 
tion  for  his  profeffion,  added  to  other  objections 
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which  his  father  felt  againfl  his  engaging  in  it, 
threw  a bar  in  his  way,  which  was  almoft  infur- 
inountable.  Always  impreiTed  with  the  dricleft 
fenfe  of  filial  duty,  and  with  the  warmed  feelings  of 
filial  refpeH,  nothing  but  the  mod  decided  bent  of 
his  mind  to  the  objeH  of  his  choice,  the  difficulty 
which  is  ufually  felt  in  relinquifhing  a plan  of  life 
to  which  the  purfuits  and  wifhes  have  Jong  been  di- 
re£ted,  and  the  concurrence  of  his  other  relations, 
with  the  promife  fioin  one  of  them  of  pecuniary 
aid,  could  have  induced  him  fo  long  and  deadily 
to  have  gone  on  in  the  acquifition  of  the  prepara- 
torv  knowledge,  without  that  encouragement  which 
he  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  his  father.  His 
confent,  however,  he  at  lad  received  ; and  he  went 
to  Edinburgh  in  OHober  1805. 

Every  thing  now  was  in  his  favour.  He  pofTefled 
a cad  of  mind  peculiarly  calculated  to  enable  him 
to  fet  a correH  value  upon  his  advantages,  and  to 
dire£i  him  in  the  arrangement  of  his  purfuits.  He 
had  the  mod  earned  defire  to  qualify  himfelf  tho- 
roughly for  a profeflion,  whofe  refponfibilities  and 
importance  he  rated  high  and  judly  ; and  he  had  a 
warm  intered  in  the  acquifition  of  the  requifitc 
knowledge,  which  of  itfelf,  independently  of  a fenfe 
of  duty,  would  have  made  him  adhere  clofely  to 
the  track  which  he  had  chalked  out.  His  purfuits 
at  Edinburgh  were  therefore  entirely  profedional  ; 
and  it  appears  that  he  was  there  didmguidied, 
among  thofe  to  whom  he  could  be  known,  for  that 
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affiduous  and  unwearied  difpofition  to  exertion,  that 
foundnefs  and  comprehenfivenefs  o*  judgment,  and 
that  humane  attention  to  the  diftreffed,  which  always 
formed  prominent  features  in  his  charatler.  The 

i \ 

laft  was  particularly  oblerved  in  his  attendance  at 
the  Infirmary,  and  fimilar  inftitutions.  He  attend- 
ed all  the  profeffional  courles  in  the  College,  and 
fome  of  thole  out  of  it  ; and  his  lull  abftradts  fhow 
that  it  was  not  in  his  cafe  lor  nothing  : but  I have 
no  means ol  knowing  whether  he  were  at  all  noticed 
by  the  Protelfors,  except  in  the  following  irdtance. 
li  From  the  account  which  he  gave  me/’  fays  our 
mutual  friend  Mr.  De  Lys,  “ of  his  acquaintance 
with  Dr.  Thomplon,  (the  Profeffor  of  Military 
Surgery,)  I have  reafon  to  believe  that  that  gentle- 
man treated  him  with  rnarked  attention,  and  that  he 
owed  this  treatment  to  the  Profelfor’s  opinion  of  his 
merit ; for  he  had  not  been  introduced  to  him,  and 
their  firfl  acquaintance  was  accidental.” — During 
the  firfl:  winter  he  fpent  in  Edinburgh,  he  acquired 
a decided  tafle  for  furgery  ; and  afterwards  made 
that  his  principal  object. 

While  attending  the  fummer  courfes  of  1806,  he 
met  with  the  accident  which  eventually  rendered 
amputation  neceffary.  At  the  beginning  of  Au^ult, 
while  engaged  in  a botanical  excurfion,  about  four 
miles  from  Edinburgh,  he  hurt  the  bottom  of  his 
foot  with  a fharp  ftone.  The  walk  back,  and  his 
continued  attendance  on  the  lectures,  foon  made 
the  injury  affume  a ferious  appearance  ; and  Mr^ 
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Ruffel,  who  attended  him,  advifed  him  to  return  to 
Knarefborough,  with  a view  to  reft,  and  to  the  care 
of  his  friends.  This,  however,  he  could  not  pre- 
vail upon  him  to  do,  until  the  conclufion  of  the 
courfes  which  he  was  attending  ; and  he  did  not 
reach  home  till  early  in  September.  It  will  rea- 
dily be  fuppofed  that  he  met  with  every  poflible 
domeftic  attention  : he  was  with  thofe  whom  he 
loved,  and  who  were  willing  to  make  every  facri- 
fice  and  exertion  ior  him.  But  he  foon  perceived, 
what  indeed  he  was  the  firft  to  perceive,  that  though 
a cure  of  the  wound  might  eventually  be  effedled, 
his  conftitution,  which  was  very  delicate,  would 
fink  under  it ; and  that  hedtic  fymptoms  were 
actually  coming  on.  He  determined  therefore 
to  undergo  amputation ; and  himfelf  wrote  to 
York  to  obtain  the  afliftance  of  the  chief  furgeons 
of  the  place.  His  thoughtful  precautions  refpedt- 
ing  the  leeiings  of  others,  his  firmnefs  and  even 
chearfulnefs  in  the  profpedl,  and  his  peculiar  forti- 
tude and  prelence  of  mind  during  the  operation, 
will  never  be  forgotten  by  his  friends.  Before  it 
began,  he  gave  minute  diredtions  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  he  wiftied  it  to  be  condudled  ; and  du- 
ring the  whole  of  the  operation,  under  which  he 
lay  nearly  two  hours,  fcarcely  an  expreftion  of  his 
intenle  pain  efcaped  him,  but  he  oblerved  the  pro- 
grefs  of  it,  and  was  aware  when  the  furgeon  came 
to  the  laft  artery.  This  gentleman  has  often  faid, 
that  be  never  before  law  luch  a degree  of  manly  for- 
titude, in  a long  courfe  of  extenfive  pradtice. 
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Mr.  Johnfon  underwent  the  operation  in  De- 
cembei  1806  ; but  his  leg  was  not  perfectly  healed 
till  the  latter  end  of  the  following  September.  In 
the  interval  he  procured  from  the  patentee,  Mr* 
Mann,  (of  Bradford,  Yorkfhire,)  an  artificial  leg, 
which  was  excellently  calculated  to  leflen  the  in- 
convenience  he  mud  otherwrfe  have  experienced. 
During  his  long  convalefcence,  he  was  unable  to 
make  much  progrefs  in  his  profeflional  (ladies ; 
but  he  appears  to  have  employed  himfelf  a good 
deal  in  botanical  purfuits ; and  his  herbarium, 
which  was  then  (I  believe)  principally  formed, 
wrould  generally  be  confidered  as  an  extenfive  one. 
It  is  now  bound  in  four  folio  volumes. In  Oc- 

tober 1807,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  finally 
left  it  at  the  end  of  the  winter  courfes.  While 
there,  and  probably  at  this  time,  he  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Medical  Society;  and  it  was,  I 
imagine,  to  that  Society  that  he  gave  in  an  Efifay 
on  the  following  queries : “ What  are  the  efFe6ls 
of  the  Warm  Bath  upon  the  organization  and  func- 
tions of  the  human  body  in  a (late  of  health  ? and 
to  what  cafes  of  difeafe  is  its  ufe  more  particularly 
applicable  ?”  In  the  courfe  of  his  preparatory  en- 
quiries, he  inflituted  feveral  interefting  experiments, 
the  detail  of  which  he  has  given  in  the  Effay,  and 
from  which  he  infers,  though  with  that  caution 
which  was  one  ot  his  intelledlual  chara<5leri  flics, 
“ that  the  warm  bath  a<5ls  as  a gentle  flimulus  to 
the  irritability  of  the  fyftem,”  but  that  there  does 
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not  appear  to  be  “ equal  reafon  for  believing  that 
the  general  fendbility  is  increafed.” 

In  the  autumn  of  1 808  he  went  to  London,  to  ob- 
tain that  knowledge  which  perhaps  can  be  thorough- 
ly acquired  only  in  the  fchools  of  furgery  there.  In 
accomplishing  this,  he  was  materially  abided  by  a 
gentleman  who  ha?  been  already  fpoken  of  as  his 
friend,  and  who  has  now  the  melancholy  fatisfaCtion 
of  having  done  every  thing  in  his  power  to  further 
the  laudable  purfuits  ol  this  excellent  young  man.- — 
From  that  period  he  had  no  opportunity  ofvihting 
his  relatives  and  early  friends  ; and  I may  here  date 
the  information  which  1 have  learnt  as  to  his  pre- 
vious character.  Thofe  who  knew  him  while  here, 
may  be  faid  to  know  what  he  was  in  childhood  and 
youth;  for  there  was  a degree  of  uniformity  in  his 
character  throughout,  which  is  very  feldom  ob- 
ferved.  The  fame  hmpliciry,  uprightnefs,  and 
truth,  which  we  fo  much  admired,  were  his  con- 
dant  charaCteribrcs  from  a child;  and  that  huma- 
nity, difinterederedncfs,  and  equanimity,  which  fo 
rapidly  gained  our  affections,  in  like  manner  made 
him  beloved  by  all  the  friends  and  companions  of 
his  early  years.  His  amufements  when  a child, 
though  perfectly  innocent,  were  often  varied;  but 
he  never  was  accudomed  to  adociate  with  the 
neighbouring  children,  and  he  fpent  his  leifure  time 
at  home  or  at  his  uncle’s  in  the  neighbourhood. 
From  an  early  age  he  was  remarkable  for  his  adz- 
duity  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  ; and  he  was 
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feldom  without  fome  book  with  him  : indeed  he 

• * 

appears  from  the  fird  to  have  negle&ed  no  oppor- 
tunity for  the  cultivation  of  his  underflanding. — 
His  domedic  attachments  were  very  drong  and  per- 
manent. It  was  only  a mod  decided  bent  to  me- 
dical purfuits,  he  often  faid,  which  made  him  give 
up  the  comforts  and  intereding  pleafures  of  home. 
He  was  regarded  as  a mod  dutiful  Son,  and  a kind 

and  affe&ionate  Brother  : — his  Parents  and  his  two 

* * * 

Siders  (with  whom  he  kept  up  a regular  and  con- 
fidential correfpondence)  can  bear  a too  feeling  tes- 
timony to  the  truth  of  this.  As  to  his  love  of  truth, 
his  Parents  fay,  that  they  never  difeovered  him  in  a 
falfehood ; and  it  is  a trait  worth  recording,  that 
even  when  very  young  he  was  uniformly  accuf- 
tomed,  when  any  of  the  family  had  done  any  thing 
which  he  knew  would  difpleafe  his  Mother,  to  urge 
them  to  acquaint  her  with  it  at  once;  offering,  if 
they  felt  relu6lant,  to  go  with  them ; but  always 
declaring,  that  if  they  did  not,  he  mud.  He  had 
indeed,  in  every  refpeH,  the  rudiments  of  moral 
worth : no  one  podeded  more  felf  controul  ; and 
he  had  from  an  early  age  a jud  fenfe  of  religion. 
In  addition  to  this  tedimony  which  I received  from 
his  family,  I am  happy  to  add  the  following  from 
Mr.  Blanchard  ; “ His  principles  of  religion  were 
pure  and  unfophidicated;  partaking  of  that  fimpli- 
city,  humility,  and  benevolence,  which  chara£ierized 
that  of  his  Mader  and  Saviour/’ — He  went  into  the 
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world  uncontaminated  ; and  he  palfed  through  i is 
pollutions  without  being  injured  by  them. 

While  in  Edinburgh,  he  had  availed  himfelf  of 
every  opportunity  of  differing  ; and  he  had  in 
London  ample  means  of  cultivating  that  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  ftru6lure  of  the  human  bo- 
dy, which  is  lo  effentia!  to  the  furgical  profeffion, 
and  which  he  poftefted  in  a very  fuperior  degree. — 
I believe  I am  corredl  in  hating,  that  during  part 
of  the  time,  he  difcharged  the  duties  of  demonftra- 
tor  both  at  St.  Thomas’s,  and  at  Guy’s  hofpital. — 
“ He  fludied  anatomy,”  fays  Mr.  De  Lys,  “ with 
great  ardour,  and  chiefly  with  a view  to  its  applica- 
tion to  furgery.  Minute  anatomy,  as  being  chiefly 
ufeful  in  affording  materials  for  phyliological  fpecu- 
lation,  and  in  gratifying  curiofity,  did  not  leem  to 
be  an  objedl  of  intereft  with  him.’'  He  always  efti- 
mated  the  importance  of  any  flu dy  to  himfelf,  by  its 
utility  in  a profefhonal  view  ; and  he  meafured  the 
attention  which  he  beflowed  upon  it,  by  this  eftima- 
tion.  Not  that  he  felt  no  intereft  in  phyfiological 
enquiries  ; for  I am  perfuaded  that  it  his  life  had 
been  prolonged,  he  would  have  given  great  atten- 
tion to  them,  and  with  his  habits  of  accurate  obfer- 
vation  and  corredl  judgment,  would  have  laboured 
fuccefsfully  in  that  intereftmg  field:1  but  he  had 
that  fdf  command  in  his  ftudies  which  he  feems  to 
have  poffeffed  in  every  department  of  conduct  ; and 
he  had  impoled  it  upon  himfelf  as  a facred  duty,  to 
qualify  himfelf  to  the  utmoft  for  his  profeffion. 
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c<  While  in  London/'  again  to  employ  the  words 
of  Mr.  De  Lys,  “ he  attended  only  the  anatomical 
and  furgical  ledlures,  and  the  praHice  of  the  fur- 
geons  in  the  two  hofpitals  in  the  Borough  ; but 
while  in  Edinburgh  he  had  diligently  attended  to 
the  fludy  of  medicine  ; and  he  was  well  aware  of 
the  neceffity  of  the  mod  complete  medical  education 
to  the  furgeon.  He  had  read  more  books  on  the 
fubjedt  of  his  profeffion,  than  any  man  of  his  (land- 
ing with  whom  I am  acquainted.  His  application 
while  he  was  in  London,  was  as  great  as  his  health 
would  allow,  or  rather  beyond  it ; for  he  in- 
jured himfelf  by  too  much  Piudy,  and  by  too  clofe 
an  attendance  upon  the  differing  room,  and  was 
laid  up  for  feveral  weeks,  fo  that  I was  apprehen- 
five  he  muff  have  removed  into  the  country.  He 
was  very  much  refpeefed  by  his  teachers,  and  by 
his  fellow-fludents ; and  that  refpedf  was  obtained 
by  his  exemplary  condudl  as  well  as  by  his  profef- 
fional  charadler.  For  the  attention  which  he  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Afliey  Cooper,  he  was  indebted 
folely  to  his  own  merit  and  to  the  pains  which  Mr. 
Cooper  takes  to  difeover  and  countenance  young 
men  who  are  likely  to  diftinguilh  themfeives ; ’at 
^eaft  they  were  not  courted  in  any  way,  for  he  was 
not  introduced  to  Mr.  Cooper,  and  far  from  in- 
truding himfelf  on  his  teachers,  he  feemed  rather  to 
fhun  their  notice."  Thofe  who  knew  our  friend 
in  this  city,  will  readily  perceive  how  this  little 
trait  correfponds  with  his  later  character.  Though 
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he  manifelted  that  interefling  familiarity,  where  he 
was  known,  which  generally  arifes  from  an  upright, 
unfufpedfing,  candid  mind,  yet  his  manners  were 
always  as  unobtrufive  as  his  character  was  unaffum- 
ing. — Mr.  Cooper’s  conduct  towards  him,  indi- 
cated a very  high  opinion  ol  his  worth  and  talents.* 
He  often  took  him  with  him,  I underflood,  in  his 
private  profellional  vifits  ; and  he  has  ever  fince 
employed  every  fuitable  opportunity  of  expreffing 
his  opinion, — an  opinion  as  important  to  Mr.  John- 
fon  as  it  was  honourable.  Our  friend,  I have 
heard,  (not,  of  courfe,  diredlly  or  indiredtly  from 
himfelf,)  had  once  a peculiar  opportunity  of  know- 
ing Mr.  Cooper’s  ideas  refpedting  him.  That  gen- 
tleman one  day  in  the  ledture-room,  fappofing 
that  Mr.  johnfon  was  abfent,  took  occafion  to  hold 
up  to  the  clafs  his  affiduous  attention  and  unwearied 
exertion  to  qualify  himfelf  for  his  profeflion. 

He  lived  while  in  London,”  fays  Mr.  De  L ys, 
£C  in  a very  economical  manner  ; but  no  one  ever 
heard  him  fufpedted  of  the  flightefl  adt  of  meannefs. 
I have  the  highelt  opinion  of  the  moral  charadler 
of  our  friend ; and  I do  not  believe  that  a man  of 
more  ftridf  integrity  and  found  delicacy  ever  lived.” 
I feel  peculiar  pleafure  in  thus  employing  Mr.  De 
Lys’s  words;  becaufe  they  contain  an  independent 
opinion,  formed  by  one  who  knew  Mr.  Johnfon 
very  intimately,  and  whole  own  moral  and  intel- 
ledlual  charadler  give  his  judgment  great  value, — and 
formed  ot  him  at  a part  pf  the  profellional  education* 
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when  there  is  perhaps  moft  to  fully  the  worth  and 
purity  of  the  mind.  Mr.  De  Lys  adds,  that  while 
in  London  he  does  not  know  that  Mr.  Johnfon  had 
any  other  pleafure  than  the  purfuitofhis  profelhon, 
or  read  any  book  but  what  related  to  it;  and  that  he 
was  enough  with  him  to  make  it  improbable  that  he 
fhould  not  have  known,  if  it  had  been  otherwife. 

' » l 

Before  Mr.  Johnfpn  left  London,  he  was  admit- 
ted a member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ; 

* 4 

and  what  is  probably  more  honourable  to  him,  he 
gained  their  prize  by  his  Elfay  on  Cancer.  Re- 
fpeffing  the  merits  of  this  Effay,  which  was  pub- 
lifhed  in  1810,  I am  of  courle  an  incompetent 
judge  : the  only  public  critique  which  I have  feen, 
bears  evident  marks  of  having  been  written  under 
the  influence  of  envy  and  difappointment.  I hope 
I fhall  have  Mr.  Cooper's  excufe,  in  quoting  one 
/ or  two  paffages  refpe&ing  the  Effay  from  his  letters 
to  my  friend.  In  one  (Jan.  8th,  1810)  after  ex- 
preffing  his  opinion,  (too  late  however  to  be  em- 
ployed), that  fame  alterations  were  requifite  in  the 
Ryle,  Mr.  Cooper  lays,  “ The  marrow  of  the  work 
is  very  found  fenfe,  and  will- do  you  credit;  but 
you  know  that  a diamond  in  its  native  rough  coat- 
ing, will  be  loll  on  nine-tenths  of  mankind."  (In 
the  fame  letter  he  fays,  “ I rejoice  at  the  profpeft 
of  your  fuccefs ; and  if  you  can  find  any  mode  in 
which  I can  improve  it,  infoim  me,  and  I will  do 
all  that  lies  in  my  power."]  After  the  receipt  of  a 
printed  copy  of  the  Effay,  Mr.  Cooper  fays  (Aug, 
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17th,)  “ Your  defcription  is  in  the  higheft  degree 
accurate,  and  cannot  be  excelled  ; but  it  is  your 
theory  of  the  dileafe  which  marks  the  moft  reflec- 
tion, and  which  will  do  you  the  moll  credit  as  being 
the  original  part  of  your  work.  It  gives  me  infinite 
fatisfadtion  to  h«ar  of  your  fuccefs,  which  I ever  fhall 
endeavour  to  promote,  as  far  as  is  in  my  power 
without  injury  to  others/'  I am  perfuaded  that  it 
will  give  Mr.  Cooper  fatisfadtion  to  know  that  his 
kind  endeavours  to  promote  Mr.  Johnfon's  fuccefs, 
were  duly  appreciated  both  by  himfelf  and  by  his 
friends. 

Mr.  Johnfon  came  to  Exeter  in  April  1809, 
when  he  was  only  twenty-three  years  of  age.  His 
introductions  were  few,  but  they  were  calculated  to 
ferve  him.  Mr.  Aftlcy  Cooper  gave  him  a moft 
honourable  introdudtion  to  his  uncle,  Mr.  Cooper, 
of  Heavitree,  and  another,  equally  fo,  to  Mr.  Ruf- 
fell.  Mr.  Saunders  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Adams 
(his  former  pupil,  then  Oculift  to  the  Weft  ot  En- 
gland Eye  Infirmary,)  by  a letter,  in  which  he  fpoke 
in  the  higheft  poffible  terms  of  his  talents  and  ac- 
quifuions,  declaring  that  he  would  ftake  his  own  re- 
putation on  Mr.  Johnfon's  charadter,  and  defiring 
Mr.  Adams  to  render  him  every  fervice  in  his  pow- 
er, and,  particularly,  to  introduce  him  to  Mr.  S.  F. 
Milford,  which  he  would  otherwife  himfelf  have 
done.  As  might  be  expedted,  Mr.  Adams  was 
happy  to  take  by  the  hand  a young  man  of  fuch 
proinife  and  refpcdlability  ; and  the  recommend*- 
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tion  which  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  give  from  Mr. 
Saunders,  and  which  he  appears  to  have  employed 
on  every  opportunity,  contributed  materially  to 
haflen  the  progrefs  of  Mr.  Johnfon's  reputation. 
Mr.  Goullet,  “ a very  deferving  young  furgeon  of 
Wellington/'  who  was  well  acquainted  with  him 
while  in  London,  introduced  him  I believe  to  his 
relatives  here  ; but  I do  not  recollect  that  he  had 
any  other  introdubtions,  except  indeed  that  which 
our  mutual  friend  De  Lys  gave  him  to  me,  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  an  intimacy,  in  which  I have 
reafon  to  hope  that  he  took  an  intereft  fimilar  to 
my  own,  and  on  which  I (hall  always  look  back 
with  great  though  melancholy  fatisfablion.  It  gave 
me  frequent  opportunities  of  attentively  obferving 
thofe  delicate  yet  decided  traits  in  his  charabler, 
which  even  a flight  acquaintance  brought  into  view, 
and  which  many  fa  w ex  prefled  in  his  manly,  noble, 
interefting  countenance ; and  memory  now  re- 
traces numerous  little  artlefs  indications  of  genuine 
worth  and  goodnefs,  which  others  alfo  mull  have 
noticed,  and  which  won  the  attachment  and  confi- 
dence of  all  who  (hared  his  intimacy,  to  a degree 
and  with  a rapidity  which  is  feldom  equalled. 
Though  we  did  not  then  know  that  he  had  always 
been  remarkable  for  truth,  and  integrity,  and  delica- 
cy, and  fell-controul,  yet  there  was  fomething  about 
him  which  imprefled  his  friends  with  the  conviblion, 
that  his  heart  was  as  pure  as  it  was  lincere,  and 
which  made  the  molt  delicate  mind  feel  at  eafe  in 
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his  fociety.  And  I mu  ft  be  permitted  to  mention 
- here,  that  during  thofe  wanderings  of  imagination 
and  intelleft  which  ufually  accompany  the  difor- 
der  which  removed  him  from  life,  (and  which,  in 
his  cafe,  manifefted,  in  a ftriking  degree,  the  ftrength 
and  vigour  of  his  mind,)  I never  heard  any  expref- 
fion  which  would  have  given  the  nicelt  modefty  a 
momentary  uneafinefs. 

In  the  beginning  of  1810,  he  commenced  a courfe 
of  le<5lures  on  anatomy  and  phyfiology.  In  this  he 
was  partly  influenced  by  the  reprefentations  and 
‘ wifhes  of  his  friends,  both  here  and  in  London  ; but 
in  no  fmall  degree  alfo  by  his  delire  of  diffufing  an 
acquaintance  with  our  frame,  and  of  increaflng  the 
opportunities  of  acquiring  profeflional  knowledge* 
From  his  purpofe  to  render  his  lectures  interefting 
and  beneficial  to  a general  audience,  he  could  not 
commonly  extend  his  obfervations  to  thofe  minu- 
tiae which  are  of  importance  folely  to  profeflional 
men  ; but  the  view  which  he  gave  of  his  lubjefts 
though  general,  was  not  fuperficial ; and  his  ftate- 
ments  and  demonftrations  were  lo  luminous  and 
corre6t,  that  his  inftru6tions  furnifhed  an  excellent 
introdu6lion  to  the  London  le6tures.  He  was  re- 
peating his  courfe,  upon  a more  extenfive  fcale, 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  illnefs,  the  mourn- 
ful event  of  which  is  well  known.  The  lectures 
barely  paid  their  own  expenfes  ; for  he  did  every 
thing  in  his  power,  to  render  them  ferviceable, 
efpecially  to  thole  young  profeflional  gentlemen 


Ills  bed  only  one  da y that  week ; and  on  Sunday 
and  Monday  he  rofe  as  ufual.  This  lad  day  (Feb, 
i Oth,)  with  the  abidance  of  Mr.  Strachan,  he  ex- 
tratled  a bit  of  iron  from  the  cornea  of  a man  who 
came  to  him  from  Tiverton  ; and  this  was,  I be- 
lieve, the  lad  operation  which  he  performed.  Du- 
ring this  and  the  Jad  two  days,  there  were  fome  ty- 
phoid fymptoms,  and  “ he  had  wandering  deli- 
riums in  the  night ; but  his  judgment  was  as  per- 
fe6t  and  his  mind  as  firm  as  ever,  and  his  percep- 
tions were  perhaps  morbidly  acute/’*  About 
W ednefday,  the  diforder  appeared  to  have  decided- 
ly  aflumed  a typhous  appearance.  After  this  time, 
he  more  than  once  told  me  that  he  was  convinced  he 
underhood  his  cafe  ; and  though  he  expreded  him- 
felf  fenfible  of  the  attentions  which  the  profedional 
gentlemen  of  the  city  had  fbown  him,  he  continued 
to  decline  their  abidance.  In  this,  i have  reafon  to> 
believe,  he  was  principally  influenced  by  the 
apprehenfion  of  hurting  the  feelings  of  a medical 
friend,  if  he  Oiould  decline,  as  he  felt  he  mud,  what 
did  not  accord  with  his  own  ideas  of  the  cafe.  On 
Saturday  Feb.  23d,  however,  Mefl'rs.  Cooper  and 

* I hope  Mr.  Strachan  will  excufe  my  here  ufing  his  own 
words;  they  give  a moft  coired  idea  of  our  friend’s  mental 
date  during  the  firfl  twelve  days  of  his  iilnefs.  I perceived  no 
iymptoms  of  delirium  till  Friday  Feb.  22d  : even  then  they 
were  fo  flight  and  fleeting  that  he  was  at  once  fenfible  of  them 
and  on  the  preceding  days  that  I faw  him2  his  mind  appeared  to 
Jbe  as  healthy  as  ever* 

c * 


Brock  came  to  fee  him,  with  the  exprefs  view  of 
prevailing  upon  him  to  change  his  plan.  After 
combating  their  arguments  in  a perfe&ly  collected 
manner,  he  agreed  to  fee  Dr.  Luke.  The  fame 
day  I obtained  his  confent  to  my  writing  to  his  pa- 
rents ; and  was  obliged  to  inform  them,  in  addition 
to  what  was  written  under  his  own  infpe&ion,  that 
Dr.  Luke's  opinion  was  more  unfavourable  than  we 
had  hoped.  It  was  indeed  alarming.  The  fame 
night  he  thought  it  defirable  to  call  a conlultation* 
at  which  Drs.  Daniell  and  Millar  were  prefent  ; 
and  within  two  or  three  days  all  the  phyficians  in 
the  city  regularly  faw  him.  I am  perfuaded  that 
no  exertion  was  fpared  by  his  medical  friends. 
Their  confutations  were  very  frequent  ; and  they 
often  called  in  at  other  times.  To  fecure  attention 
to  their  dire6lions,  Mr.  Dymoke  and  two  other  gen- 
tlemen of  the  army,  MefTrs.  Parfons  and  M*  Andrew, 
fat  up  with  him  alternately ; and  MefTrs.  Strachan 
and  Bailey  were  very  frequently  with  him  at  other 
times.  There  were  at  times  fame  glimmerings  of 
hope ; but  I believe  fcarcely  any  variations  in  the 
fymptoms  were  noticed.  The  pulfe  flu&uated  be- 
tween 144  and  112  ; but  in  the  early  part  of  the 
week  he  was  often  perfectly  colle6led,  and  kindly 
noticed  the  little  attentions  which  were  fhown  him 
by  thofe  around  him.  About  Saturday,  March 
2d,  there  were  fewer  complete  intermiffions  from  de- 
lirium ; and  his  mind  was  obvioufly  lofing  that  vi- 
gour which  it  had  before  manifefted.  On  Sunday* 
however,  which  was  the  firft  day  on  which  a lettei 


could  come  from  his  parents,  he  enquired  very  col- 
ledtedly  if  I had  heard  from  them.  I told  him  that 
I had,  and  that  his  fitter  would  immediately  come 
down  if  he  wifhed  it : he  faid  it  was  not  at  all  necef- 
fary,  and  defiled  me  to  fay  that  he  was  better.  He 
knew  thofe  friends  who  were  with  him,  till  about  four 
on  Monday  morning;  from  which  time  the  powers 
of  nature  very  rapidly  funk,  and  he  expired  at  half 
pad  eight. — I cannot  help  dating,  as  a fact  which 
may  be  intereding  to  fome,  that  for  a fhort  time  be- 
fore diffolution,  all  appearance  of  pain  vanifhedy 
and  the  countenance  affumed  an  indefcribably  tran- 
quil and  benign  expreffion,  which  it  continued  af- 
terwards to  retain,  and  which  can  never  be  forgotten 
by  thofe  who  witneffed  it. 

On  the  fucceeding  Thurfday,  the  following  brisf 
delineation  of  his  character,  was  inferted  (with  a no- 
tice of  his  death)  in  the  Exeter  papers  ; and  I make 
no  apology  for  introducing  it  here,  as  it  has  been 

pronounced  by  competent  judges  to  poflefs  the  merit 
of  accuracy. 

“It  is  lefs  than  two  years  fince  he  came  to 
refide  among  us ; but  in  that  fhort  period,  he  gradu- 
ally acquired  a degree  of  reputation  for  accurate  and 

extenfive  anatomical  knowledge  and  furgical  fkill, « 

for  clearnefs,  penetration,  comprehenfivenefs,  and 
coolnefs  of  judgment, — and  for  temperate  yet  deci- 
five  firmness, — which  is  rare  at  a much  more  ad- 
vanced period  of  life.  He  fpared  no  expenfe  or 
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exertion  in  gaining  or  in  communicating  knowledge* 

If  it  had  pleafed  providence  to  (pare  his  life,  there 
is  no  reasonable  ground  for  doubt,  that  he  would 
have  ranked  among  the  very  firft  of  his  proidlion 
in  this  kingdom. 

O j 

t(  He  had  a high  fenie  of  the  utility  of  his  pro<* 
feffion ; and  his  unoftentatious  goodnefs  prompted 
him  to  employ  his  furgical  talents  among  the  poor, 
to  an  extent  that  is  known  but  to  few;  but  thofe 
know,  that  there  are  many  in  that  clafs  of  l'ociety 
who  weep  for  him  as  a kind  benefadlor. — His  pro- 
fed!  on  al  condudl  was  peculiarly  calculated  to  con- 
ciliate the  goodwill  of  his  profeffional  brethren. 
There  was  no  aiTumption  of  fuperiority  to  difguft,— 
no  mean  arts  to  injure  : he  carefully  Studied  the 
proprieties  of  his  profeflion,  and  as  carefully  ob- 
ferved  them. 

i 1 

a And  in  all  this  he  had  nothing  to  do  hut  to 
follow  the  habitual  promptings  of  his  own  upright 
benevolent  heart.  He  had  no  obliquity  of  mind* 
no  fmifier  view*,  no  ends  which  required  fecrecy, — ■ 
all  was  fair  and  open.  Thofe  who  have  the  mourn- 
ful fatisfadlion  of  having  ihared  his  friendly  intimacy, 
never  faw  in  him  any  thing  that  appeared  unfui ta- 
ble to  what  they  expeHed  from  his  character;  and 
in  proportion  as  this  was  known,  the  more  it  inter- 
ceded and  delighted.  His  cultivated  underftanding, 
excellent  fenfe,  well-regulated  feelings,  and  fterling 
worth,  made  that  intimacy  regarded  as  a treafure  ; ^ 

and  his  delicacy  of  mind,  his  difintereftednefo  and 
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yenerofity,  Ins  candour,  kindnefs,  fiftaplicnj' , and 
fincerity,  obtained  the  affe6lionate  confidence  of  hi* 
patients,  and  of  all  his  friends. 

" It  is  no.  common  lofs  which  we  deplore  ; and 
in  thus  expreffing  our  fentiments,  we  feel  poffeftcd 
of  the  public  fympathy.  It  has  been  truly  faid, 
that  every  one  who  fpeaks  of  him  feems  to  have  lofl 
a friend.  He  was  refpe&ed  and  beloved  in  life  ; 
and  his  early  fummons  to  the  grave  is  affecting  to 
all, — to  many  diftreffing  beypnd  expreffion." 

Some  of  thofe  who  mourned  for  the  lofs  of  one 
fo  excellent,  met  on  Thurfday  morning,  to  pay  him 
the  laft  mark  of  attachment  and  refpett.  The  five 
phyficians,  and  the  five  army-furgeons  whofe  names 
I have  already  mentioned,  and  about  twenty  other 
gentlemen  were  prefent : ieverai  others  (and  among 
them  the  commanding  officer  and  the  iurgeon  of 
the  pth  dragoons,  who  came  a fhort  time  top  late,) 
wiflied  to  have  been  preferu.  The  lolenm  lcene 
was  affecting  to  all  ; indeed  he  mu  ft  have  been 
without  fenfibility  who  did  not  feel  it.  The  re- 
fpeclful  filence  and  borrow  of  many  in  the  humbler 
walks  of  life,  was  not  the  lea  ft  honourable  circum- 
fiance  to  the  worthy  being  whofe  lofs  they  de- 
plored. “ I only  wifii  to  fee  his  funeral,  Sir;  I 
am  as  forry  lor  him  as  if  he  had  been  my  own  fa- 
ther/’— were,  on  the  preceding  evening,  the  firnple 
cxpreffions  of  one  who  looked  on  him  as  a bene- 
fafior.  And  when  his  poor  mother  firft  learnt  the 
iofTof  her  fon>  the  waiter  who  communicated  it  to 
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Tier,  with  marks  of  genuine  fy mpathy,  told  her  that 
the  fird  tears  he  ever  died  in  his  life,  were  fhed  over 
his  grave. 

If  it  had  pleafed  the  Supreme  Difpofer  of  all 
events,  to  preferve  a life  fo  valuable,  the  peculiar 
maturity  and  uniformity  of  his  charaXer  give  rea- 
ion  to  believe,  that  his  worth  would  have  bad  great 
influence  on  the  charaXers  of  others.  I feel  a hope 
that  this  effort  to  make  it  more  known  and  under- 
flood, may  have  its  effeX,  in  aiding  the  moral  effu 
cacy  which  the  remembrance  of  his  excellencies 
mufl  have,  where  they  were  properly  felt  and  ap- 
preciated. A fimilar  hope  led  to  the  following 
reflexions,  which  I delivered  at  George's  Meeting, 
on  the  fucceeding  Sunday ; and  I hope  I {hall  find 
excufe  for  fubjoining  them  to  this  little  narrative. 

While  we  indulge  an  honed,  yet  mournful,  fa-* 
tisfaXion,  that  that  which  we  fo  much  valued  wai 
fo  much  valued  by  others, — while  we  allow  our 
admiration  at  the  rare  combination  of  talents,  which 
placed  our  friend  fo  high  in  the  rank  of  profcfiional 
and  intelleXual  eminence, — let  us  not  forget  what 
it  was  that  gave  thole  talents  their  brigbted  lufire, 
and  commanded  our  edeem,  our  refpeXful  affec- 
tion, as  well  as  our  admiration.  Yes,  he  had  ra- 
pidly acquired,  among  drangers,  the  edeem  and  re^ 
fpeXful  affeXion  of  many  who  werq  far  beyond 
him  in  the  journey  of  life  ; and  it  was  by  qualities 
in  which  we  may  all  partake.  Our  circle  of  ule- 
fulnefs  may  be  very  much  more  limited  than  hi*? 
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own,  but,  in  that  circle,  we  may  exercife  the  fame 
qualities  of  heart ; and  they  will  feldom  be  without 
a fimifar  refult.  It  was  his  firm  principle,  his  dif- 
interefled,  I may  fay  his  tender,  kindnefsf  and  hu- 

4 

manity,  his  fincerity  and  opennefs,  his  corredtnefs  of 
condudl  and  purity  of  heart,  which  made  him  fo 
eflimable  and  fo  much  efleemed, — which  made  fo 
many  regard  him  as  a friend,  and  fo  many  as  a be- 
nefa&or, — which  obtained  our  moll  cordial  attach- 
ment and  confidence,  and  which  now  forces  from 
us  the  tear  of  forrow.  The  tears  of  Jefus  fanffified 
the  forrows  of  nature,  where  they  are  not  mixed 
with  the  murmurings  of  diftrufl ; and  ours  have 
hope  to  foothe  them  ; for  I feel  a lively  conviction 
-that  he  whofe  lofs  we  mourn,  in  no  common  de- 
gree kept  himfelf  unfpotted  from  the  world  ; that 

in  fimplicity,  and  even  godly  fincerity,  he  had  his 
converfation  in  it.  As  he  was  not  a member  of  our 
religious  communion,*  we  had  lefs  opportunity  of 
knowing  his  charafier  in  that  point  of  view  ; but 
various  little  traits  and  circumftances  which  memo- 
ry delights  to  retrace,  fatisfy  my  mind,  that  though 
religious  principle  was  not  in  him  obtmfive,  he 
lived  under  its  influence.— The  point  to  which  I 
wifh  to  direft  the  attention  of  my  young  friends  is 
that  genuine  goodnefs  will  obtain  all  that  is  valua- 
ble in  human  regard ; that  it  will  meet,  in  its  cir- 
cle of  influence,  with  its  reward  : but  I feel  it  a 

^ Mr.  John  Ton  was  a member  of  the  eftablifhed  church;  and 
I believe  regularly  attended  its  fervices. 


duty  though  a painful  one  to  direct  their  attention 
«-0  anodiei  conhderation.  W hen  we  tcrncmbcf 
that  four  weeks  have  not  elapfed  fi nee  our  friend 
was  employed  in  # communicating  knowledge  re- 
f peeling  the  wonderful  ftrudure  of  our  frame  with 
which  he  was  fo  intimately  acquainted,  and  that  if 
Iiis  mind  had  not  been  prepared  for  the  event,  his 
diforder  in  the  later  periods  of  it  would  have  pre- 
cluded the  pollibility  of  any  greater  preparation, 
we  not  only  more  fenfibly  feel  the  important  truth, 
that  our  lives  are  in  the  hands  of  God,  that  we  are 
conflantly  dependant  upon  him  for  the  continuance 
of  life,  and  of  all  which  renders  it  a fource  of  gefod 
to  ourfelves  or  others,  that  it  is  a talent  which  wc 
ought  moft  faithfully  to  improve,  and  that  the  im- 
provement of  it  is  a debt  of  gratitude  which  we  owe 
to  our  bountiful  preferver  and  benefador,  as  well 
as  effentjally  necellary  to  our  future  happinefs, — 
but  we  cannot  blithe  imprefled  with  the  conviction, 
that  foon  and  fuddenly  we  alfo  may  be  called  to 
give  up  our  account : and  that  wifdorn  and  duty 
alike  call  upon  us,  not  to  delay  that  preparation 
for  which  we  may  have  no  opportunity,  and  for 

which  we  certainlv  fhall  not  have  a more  conve* 
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merit'  feafon  than  the  prefent. 
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